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No. 6. 

Y June Ist, all Colonies should be 

strong and ready for gathering, and 
the skillful Bee Keeper should be able by 
diligence and care, to make them so; 
independent in a measure, of unfavor- 
able weather. That is, if we are un- 
able to make up for bad weather dur- 
ing the yield of honey, we should be 
at least able to get our stocks all in con- 
dition for honey gathering before the hon- 


ey season does open. To do this, brood 
rearing must be kept up during March, 
April and May, and this must be done, 
even should a season occur colder and 
more backward than was ever known by 
the “oldest inhabitant,” etc., and in short, 
we shall tell you that if you don’t get hon- 
ey, the fault is in the Apiarist and not the 
season. If colonies get weak as they will 
sometimes, it may be necessary to take 
them to a warm room, and to avoid the 
inconvenience of invading our dwellings, 
we will have a stove in the bee house tem- 
porarily, in the spring if needed. If the 
upper ventilator be made of galvanized 
iron it will answer equally well for a chim- 
ney, and a stove can be set up with little 
trouble. Warmth and food will always 
induce the queens to lay, but it is another 
thing to get the eggs hatched into larvae, 
(see Problems. ) 

Losses in the spring months must be 
avoided, and after one or two lessons of 
experience, we shall expect you to keep 
yood all stocks having a laying queen aft- 
er they are on their summer stands, Let 
every reverse only make you all the more 
determined to do better in future, and keep 
at this time of the year a constant watch 
over each individual colony, for you may 
set it down that those colonies that are 
petted, opened and handled most, will 
always be the best; be gentle and careful 
and don't stand before their door-way, nor 
annoy or hurt them in any way, for 
they very soon learn to distinguish your 
attentions from the rude bumps and jars 


'] 
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that too often fall to the Jot of bees be- 
longing to those who seem to think them 
sworn enemies to mankind. 

We are often told to provide hives, ete. 
for new swarms, but we say provide bar- 
rels for your honey, and we should say at 
least one for every five colonies, for you 
may have a flood of honey without notice 
or warning, that must be taken care of as 
fast as it comes, or it is lost irretrievably. 
Get good, sound, new oak barrels; strong 
and tight, and to be sure they won't leak, 
treat them as follows: Get bungs nicely 
fitted and everything handy and then pour 
into the bung-hole, ~ esata a tunnel with 
an opening as large as will go into the 
bung-hole, not less than ten lbs melted 
bees-wax made quite hot; drive in the 
bung, twirl it quickly on one end then the 
other, then roll it once over and back to 
the point of starting; knock out the bung, 
which should come out with a “pop,” (re- 
member not to hold your head over it,) 
with the help of an assistant pour out the 
wax, and if you have done all “quicker 
than blazes,” you will find your barrel 
nicely coated, every crack and cranny 
filled and not more than } Ib. of wax used. 
The hot wax heats and expands the air 
inside forcing the wax into the pores of 
the wood and coating the whole as if it 
were varnished; with a small mirror you 
can reflect the sun on the interior so as tu 
examine the quality of the work, 

Place your Extractor on a bench or 
shelf placed at the center of the south 
side of your bee house, and of such « 
height as to allow of rolling a barrel sv 
that the bung-hole just comes under the 
molasses gate. Screw the Extractor down 
firmly and make some little bags of cheese 
cloth for strainers, these are to be huny 
in the bung of the barrel with a wire ring 
a little larger than the hole, sewed in the 
top to support it. All the arrangements 
should be used and taken care of by some 
one of the “neater’ sex, for it their 
strength is not as great, they more than 
over-balance this by their dexterity and 
cleanliness in the use of such implements. 
A couple of barrels make all the stands 
or tables needed. (They should be well 
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painted after being waxed and the hoops 
driven tight.) : 

A wire strainer will be needed to set in 
the top of a deep jar to place the cappings 
after each day’s-;work; don’t put them in 
the top of the hives nor attempt to save 
any honey of any kind by giving it to the 
bees during the working season, for it will, 
prevent their gathering honey to an am’t 
greater than such odds and ends are 
worth. After the caps have drained sev- 
eral days, separate the wax and honey 
with the wax extractor. Our wax ex- 
tractor cost us about $8.00, but something 
to answer the same purpose could be made 
by almost any tin-smith for not more than 
half as much. 

With the given arrangement of the api- 
ary, the labor is not great, if each comb 
be carried in and extracted as fast as the 
bees are brushed off; but if preferred a 
light frame can be used holding from five 
to ten combs. With proper care in avoid- 
ing any exposure of honey that may in- 
cite robbing in the forepart of the season, 
that disagreeable feature in operating, 
may be almost unknown. 

hen you have some honey barreled 
ready for sale write us how much you 
want for it and we will open our honey 
column again, and we hope to make it a 
long list too. 

P.S.—"“P. G.” says, ‘‘tell’em’’ before wax- 
ing the barrels, to stand them in thesun until 
they are hot and dry, drive down the hoops 
and proceed. If the barrels are cool or 
cold more wax will adhere than is neces- 
sary or profitable. 

— -~> < > —_ 


QUEENS. 








ee queens are an absolute neces- 
—) sity fur strong colonies, and strong 


colonies are the only ones that give us 
profit. We have, for many years, built 
up weak colonies in the spring at the ex- 
pense of combs of brood from the strong 
ones, but we have of late come to the 
conclusio® that we damaged our best 
oves by so doing more than poor ones 
were worth; yet it must be borne in mind 
that this applies only to such as are weak, 
because the queens are not prolific; oc- 
casionally the bees get thinned down in 
spring. by dysentery or gradually from 
freezing in small clusters away from the 
main body until they cannot take care of 
the eggs even, of our best queens, and 
such stocks it will unquestionably pay to 
help. We have this season several culo- 
nies that had dwindled down to almost 
nothing, and to save queens that we sup- 
posed valuable, after futile efforts to 
strengthen them up with hatching brood, 
we caged their queens and exchanged 
places with strong colonies while flying 
briskly. Two of these were killed when 
rtleased, although they had been caged 
four days; one don't lay eggs at all now, 
and two have been replaced and queen cells 
started from ‘their brood, a state of affairs 
that don’t please us we assure you. It is 


sometimes diflicult to decide whether the 
fault is with the queen or elsewhere, but 
we should advise replacing all queens not 
up to the standard, as soon as we can get 
a better one. We can usually judge of the 
queen’s prolificnegs. by her manner of de- 
positing the eggs. If we find eggs and 
larvae. of different ages mixed np with 
sealed brood, we should pronounce the 
queen a “slow ccach’ and deficient in 
system and judgment at any rate, and af- 
ter submitting her to the following test we 
can be pretty sure of getting a correct 
measure of her worth, viz: as soon as the 
colony will bear it without injury, place a 
nice, clean, empty worker comb in the 
center of the cluster, and in 24-hours 
count the eggs, and see if they are in a 
compact cluster. If at the first experi- 
ment the comb should be filled with honey 
and pollen, try it again. In good weath- 
es not less than 1000 eggs should be depos- 
ited in that time; but much depends on 
the strength of the colony. 

Who can report the largest number of 
eggs in a comb in 24 hours ? 

If so many ark are poor, the ques- 
tion may be asked, how are we to be sure 
of rearing good ones? ‘That's the ques- 
tion, and to be frank, we really don’t 
know. We do know that we have reared 
long-lived, prolific queens many times un- 
der what would be called quite unfavora- 
ble conditions, and others reared under 
conditions that seemed al] we could desire 
have failed in from three months all the 
way up to three years. Although we have 
used queen cells constructed when a queen 
was to be replaced, and also at the time 
of natural swarming, we find them on 
an average no better. 

Suitable weather and enough bees (more 
than a fair working colony is useless) 
seem almost a necessity, but even then but 
few extra prolific queens are reared, 

“Novice” insists that “lots of pollen” is 
the key to invariable success, but we can 
hardly expect anything practical from 
him until he gets somewhat over his “‘pol- 
len mania.” If each one of our large 
family of novices will send in their expe- 
rience and opinions on the subject, we 
may be able to glean from them some- 
thing valuable. Are queens reared late in 
the fall or early in the spring usually as 
prolific? “P. G.” thinks a lot of queens 
equally as good as a dozen of our best, 
would be worth $25 apiece to us now, but 
that a dozen like our poorest would be 
dear at about four cents apiece. 

<a o - - 

We will, for the benefit of Apiarian Sci- 
ence, advertise gratuitously anything we 
deem of universal value to bee keepers, 
offered at low rates, At present this de- 
partment only includes honey and eggs 
from Imported Queens. We hope to add 
artificial comb foundations, when some 
can be furnished that fully answer the 


| purpose. 
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AGASSIZ’S ‘“‘LIFE IN THE BEE 
HIVE.” 


" T would seem that,in this age of bee jour- 
— nals and in consideration of the fact that 
under the present system of managing bees 
whereby the bee-keeper becomes as famil- 
iar with all operations of the interior of 
the hive, almost, as of the transactions of 
his own domicile; our people's teach- 


ers might at least keep pace with our late 
discoveries, and drop errors of the past, 
since even “Novices” now recognize them 
as such, 

The lecture of Prof. Agassiz, as we have 
itin the Tribune of May 10th, given at 
Cambridge, Mass., must have been the 
work of some one not conversant, person- 
ally, with bees, and not familiar with mod- 
ern bee-keeping. 

Passing over the remarks in regard to 
swarming, for the error in regard to the 
cause of swarming may have been only 
the effect of so brief a notice, we read: 

“The swarm haying alighted near a fa- 
vorable spot, a single working bee—one 
out of twenty thousand, perhaps—starts 
from the crowd and lays, not the first 
stone, but the first piece of wax which is 
to be the foundation of a new comb,” 

And again: 

“The first bee having made the first 
cell, a second bee comes and stands oppo- 
site her, head to head; then another at 
her side, so that the two stand side b 
side, and the rest follow in definite posi- 
tion, each building a cell around itself, 
until gradually a good-sized comb is built.” 

Now actual observation shows (and the 
matter can be tested in a few minutes in 
hundreds of apiaries where the bees are 
accustomed to being handled) that a 
“single bee’ never makes a cell at all, 
and bees never, under any circumstances, 
“build the cells around themselves,” but 
that in comb building the bees all change 
about so rapidly that it is seldom that any 
hee builds comb more than five minutes 
at a time, and even then the work is 
a series of skippings about from one place 
to another, always standing cn the outside 
of the cells; and the surprising part is 
that the work of each one so nicely agrees 
with that of the rest, as if each one was 
only a part of the same insect or organi- 
zation, for whether they build worker, 
drone or queen cells, they agree in work- 
ing toward one common end. 


The cells are seldom or never built full 
length at once, but are sometimes used by 
the queen when scarcely more than the 
foundations are completed, and are also 
used for honey and pollen when built half 
length or less, and are afterward length- 
ened out as needed. Finished comb is 
also ‘‘eut down” and “lengthened out” as 
circumstances may require for brood- 
rearing or honey-storing, as the case 
may be, so frequently that our combs are 
constantly undergoing change; and all this 
work is done by no single bee, but by 


| 











the community, seemingly guided by one 
intelligence. 

Although considerable variation can be 
seen in some combs, many of them, when ° 
conditions are favorable, are more uniform 
and correct than most works of art, or na- 
ture, either, and we believe we are justi- 
fied in saying that irregular comb is the 
fault of external conditions, temperature, 
ventilation, etc., and not the fault of the 
bees. 

Again we read: 

“Two or three such cells will usually be 
formed in one comb. In old colonies it 
often happens that no provision. is made 
tor the advent of a new queen, and in 
that case no royal cells are built; but in 
a new community several such cells may 
be seen upon one comb.” 


The above leaves the impression that 
queen cells, as well as drone cells, are an 
original and permanent part of the com), 
which is by no means the case, for they 
are constructed only temporarily and over 
any cell upon any part of the comb; are 
removed immediately as soonas they have 
been either used cr abandoned, and are 
never seen upon the comb only at) such 
seasons of the year as they may have oc- 
casion to rear queens, unless it be an ex- 
ceptional instance, where a comb has by 
some means got outside of the cluster be- 
fore the cell was removed, and then we 
have only the rudiments of what may 
have been or was intended for a queen 
cell. Queen cells are rarely, if ever, used 
twice for the same purpose, and we should 
at once consider that something was wrong 
with the queen of a..“new community’ 
should they construct queen cells on their 
combs. 

Since queen-rearing has become an im- 
portant industry, points that were but lit- 
tle understood a few years ago are now 
quite familiar matters, and our queen- 
rearers have, with much care and skill, 
carefully noted all the requisite condi- 
tions for rearing perfect queens, and, 
what is still more commendable, have 
compared notes through the medium of 
our bee journals, each one giving gener- 
ously the full result of his or her investiga- 
tions, and, as a consequence, error has 
given way and much truth has been 
brought to light. When scientists can be 
brought to work side by side with our 
practical workers, we may hope for bet- 
ter things; and the fact that the latter 
class are mainly actuated by dollars and 
cents will not, we hope, be found to make 
their deductions any the less valuable. 

a me 

Ovr apiary now numbers only fifty- 
seven hives that have beesin, and of this 
number ten are queenless, besides a 
dozen more that contain queens of the 
“four cent” valuation; for they scarcely 
excel “Old Grimes’ hen,” that 


“Laid two eggs on every da 
And Sunday she laid three.” 
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At present, May 22d, both the bees and 
“Novice” are rejoicing over a yield of 
honey from apple blossoms that we have 
never before seen excelled. Some colo- 
nies have filled one story so full that we 
have given them a second one, and at this 
rate extracting will have to be the order 
in less than three days; yet not more than 
a week ago we were feeding to prevent 
starvation. “Such is (not life, but) bee 
keeping. 

—- —+$——~» <n oe 

WE are really fearful at the present 
date, May 28th, that “eggs for hatching” 
will only answer when mailed short dis- 
tances; for our third piece of comb from 
Mr. McGaw has also failed to produce 
any brood although the weather was 
quite favorable during transit. As an 
experiment we have to-day placed a piece 
of comb with eggs in our bee house and 
will report just before going to press 
whether it retains vitality three days. As 
we can get no imported queens until 
Dadants first importations, we are obliged 
to send such eggs as we have, or forward 
the orders to Mr. McGaw. We consider 
a queen received last fall from R. M. 
Argo, Lowell, Kentucky, our best for 
disposition, and abundant egg laying, and 
shall send comb and eggs from her. Of 
three queens received from Mr. Cary, of 
Colerain, Mass., we succeeded in bungling 
them all out of existence finally, and 
Novice sorrowfully remarks that he fears 
he shall be a ‘Novice’ always. 

Latest :—Eggs out of hive three days, 
all right. Temperature 50 to 80°. 








Gop helps those who help themselves, 
is an adage quite true in bee-keeping. In 
the spring of 1869 we lost all of our forty 
colonies by dysentery except eleven. 
These eleven were increased to forty-sev- 
en colonies that season, for our losses on- 
ly strengthened a “dogged” determina- 
tion that we would conquer, and with the 
aid of our bee house we wintered every 
one of the forty-seven, and secured 6162 
tbs. of honey from them in 1870, which 
was sold mostly for 25c. per Ib. We 
worked for this result, for the sting of 
loss in wintering was not lessened by the 
prophesies of “wise heads’ that such en- 
ormous increase could not be healthy and 
and natural; but the three tons of honey 
was both “healthy and natural,” and we 
laughed in turn at those who had talked 
“nature” versus artificial swarming. 

~~» < 
ROBBING. 


ANY complaints have been made 
a/— this spring about robbing and that 
even Italians not only failed to defend 
themselves at times, but allowed the in- 
vaders to carry off their honey with per- 
fect unconcern and good nature. Now we 
have prided ourselves on having hept our 
bees all honest this spring, and have told 
our friends that the fault must have been 


their own carelessness, etc. But just as 
fruit blossoms were yielding their best, it 
occurred to us that our Quinby hive 
should be brushed out and got ready for a 
new stock of bees. The hive contained 
perhaps twenty or thirty pounds of sealed 
honey, natural stores which remained 
after a strong colony had died of dysen- 
tery in it in March; (exclusive natura! 
stores as a last experiment); well after 
all our care and experience we forgot and 
left the entrance open, and of course we 
had robbing too. The mischief was 
stopped as soon as discovered (only a few 
hours) but not before three colonies were 
in turn attacked and demoralized before 
we could get them sufficiently over their 
astonishment to defend themselves from 
the ruin that they, for a wonder, seemed 
to be entirely unaware was threatening 
them; two of the queens were found, but 
died afterward. They were caged and 
their hives ‘swapped’ for those of the 
robbers; this gave plenty of bees and 
stores, but we now have queen cells in- 
stead of queens, which we think a bad 
“swap” for the first of June. Novice 
really begins to think that if things con- 
tinue thus he will have to turn back and 
learn over again. Morat.—Be very care- 
ful how you leave combs of honey at any 
season where bees may get at them and 
thus acquire bad habits. 
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HEADS OF GRAIN FROM DIFFER- 
ENT FIELDS. 


raising young bees as honey? You ap- 
pear to ‘‘go strong’’ on wintering bees 
on sugar. In this country, where honey is 
high, I would like to put as much on sugar as 
Tecan, Danrkt Forp, Floral, Kansas. 
We think it certainly as good and with- 
out question, cheaper. Reports from 
many sources justify us in saying that the 
addition of cream of Tartar, vinegar, 
glycerine, &c., are entirely useless. Mr. 
Johnson informs us (see Heads No. 59) 
that his bees did not winter well after 
hrood-rearing in February and March, and 
that he considers the vinegar injurious al- 
though his great loss was occasioned 
mainly from large amounts of honey dew 
gathered last fall. A single comb of 
such honey, heavy and completely sealed 
would kill a strong colony in a week that 
that had been heretofore healthy; and, 
strange to say, the bees seemed to winter 
on it well enough until they commenced 
brood-rearing. 
link between this fact and the idea in 
Problems of this No. ? To go back; for 
spring feeding use sugar and water in 
whatever form is most convenient, so that 
bees will take it without waste, and it may 
be dissolved in hot or cold water, as is 
convenient; and the same can be said of 
feeding to prepare colonies for winter, on- 
ly it must be sealed up before cold weath- 
eV. 


yy 64.—Is dissolved sugar as good for 
tl 
= 


65,—I put 10 stocks of bees into a clump 
made by piling the hives in a pyramid, cover- 
ing with straw, then earth, with no ventila- 
tion. One died from lack of stores and one 
trom having nothing but candied honey. ‘The 
rest came out in splendid condition, with the 
exception of 4 few mouldy combs. Most of 
the stocks were weak when put in and had 
very little honey. I think the clamp is a good 
way to winter weak stocks. I put them in 
Nov. 12 and took them out March a 

PIS. 


Will Apis tell us if the candied honey 
was sealed over? It is our impression 
that neither honey nor sugar syrup is in- 
jured by being candied if sealed over. 
I'he objections to clamps are the necessa- 
ry litter and untidiness generally, besides 
ineonvenience of access. 


¢6.—It has been# principle with me for sev- 
eral years in market garaening to raise the 
largest possible amount from the smallest 
amount of land, and to sell so cheaply that 
those who had heretofore bought articles at 
high prices as luxuries could now buy so low 
thatin time they would consider them as a 
necessity, and by this means create a perma- 
nent market. I think that to be the drift of 
**Gleanings,’’ and if sol’m with you. You 
elaim to be a Novice, but I am a ‘*novice-er’’ 
fellow than you, and when I read the article, 
**Italian Queens for Twenty-five Cents.’’ the 
idea eccurred to me that pure bred drones 
could be shipped cheaper than either queens 
or eggs. What think you of theidea? Would 
it not revolutionize things somewhat! Stock 
breeders tell us that by using the rough bred 
males always we can soon obtain all the 
desirable points we wish. Following out the 
idea, I do not see why pure drones, of which 
tiere are elvers lenty, could not be used to 
tertilize our b ack queens by Mrs. Tupper’s 
method, andin ashort time our colonies could 
become [talianized. I do not know why a lot 
of drones cannot be kept by themselves on 


Is there not a connecting - 


{| 
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hand for use whenever wanted through the 
season. J. Me Hint, Greenville. Til. 
In our locality black drones outnumber 
Italians so greatly that we fear the use of 
drone eggs will be of little use. So very 


Jew have succeeded with Mrs. Tupper’s 


method that we fear it will have to be 
abandoned, and can’t help thinking that 
there might have been some mistake in 
the original experiments. Until we can 
have some process by which others can 
succeed at least occasionally, we should 
advise not spending more time or money 
on the subject. 
67.—How would it do to paralyze bees with 
puff-ball and commence transferring immedi- 
ately ina warm room? I think I will try it. 
N. E. Prentice, Castalia, 0. 
We would much rather have live bees 
to deal with than paralyzed ones, for they 
would then get out of the way and cluster 
around their brood. Turn over any box 
hive and give them a little smoke, and 
they are almost as harmless as flies. Dur- 
ing the bloom of the apple trees we should 
even omit the smoke. 
68.—For the past two winters I have left my 
strongest stocks on their summer stands 
protected from the north wind, and they have 
died. While I have saved most of those put 
in the cellar and some of them are very light. 
. G. Pater, Portland, Maine. 
Such seems to be the general report, 
although a few report directly to the con: 
trary. 
69.—Ist. How can you raise bees and grapes 
together? Our Congressman, Hon. he T. Y: 
Duke, refused to receive as a gift one of your 
yapers, saying he intended to destroy his 
pees because they destroyed his grapes. 
Send the Journal to him at Charlottesville 
containing your answer. 
2d Is the wintering house for bees advisa- 
ble in middle Virginia? Not a month passes 
but the bees can fly out, no disease, no loss 
except from starvation or loss of queen, late 
swarms useless, and no pasturage after the 
15th of July. 
3d. How can I remedy the defect? want 


of late rete a 
4th. want to make five Italian swarms 


out of the 25cts. of comb. How am I to do 


it? Ihave a lotof comb on hand in Langs- 
troth frames and some 20 stands of bees 
mostly in Langstroth’s hives. Season bad 
for 12 or 15 days past—cold and wet. aeeee 
tree blossoms lost. I once wintered a late 
swarm ina gress Fm cellar on 5 Ibs- of honey ; 
combs very moldy, no upward ventilation, 
little loss in bees. 15th Nov. to lst March. 
Joun B, Town_ey, Red Hill Depot, Va- 

Ist. After giving the matter consider- 
able attention at different times we fail to 
discover that bees ever notice grapes of 
any kind unless they are broken open by 
birds, fowls or insects, they then gather 
the juice as they do from sweet apples, 
etc. We have always raised a fine crop 
of Concord’s and some Iona’s, Catawbas, 
Isabellas, ete., but never had them in- 
jured in the least by the bees, although 
our hives have clusters of grapes all 
about them. When common fowls had 
access to our apiary the bees seemed 
quite active on the clusters they had 
broken and destroyed; but when they 
were fenced out, the bees ceased to notice 
the grapes although many of them hang 
on the vines until after frost. 

2d. Having had no opportunity to test 
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the matter would suggest that bees be 
housed in a location where a zero tem- 
perature is known in winter. We think a 
saving of stores might be effected even in 
warmer climates, but perhaps it might be 
necessary to use a cellar or one made 
purposely, to keep them cool during warm 
spells. 

3d. We think it will be found that as 
more bees are kept, pasturage will grad- 
ually improve, for those plants that are 
visited most by bees produce more per- 
fect seeds, and thus the bees themselves 
ultimately aid in producing fall pastur- 
age by their agency in fertilizing the 
blossoms. When you (and bee keepers 
generally, of course), have kept 40 or 50 
colonies in one locality for a half-dozen 
years, we think you éoo will find that yon 
have fall pasturage. 

4th. hen you have the eggs hatched 
in your pieces of comb (see directions in 


May Nov.) gmake five nuclei and compel 


them to raise queen cells from the larvae 
in question. When the queens are 
hatched build them up by combs of brood 
from other colonies; your empty combs 
will assist very materially. WWehave also 
known a colony wintered on a little over 
one pound of food per month, and have 
faith that it can be done every time; but 
we have as yet been unable to arrive at 
such a result uniformly. 


70.—Four years ago last fall, two of my 
brothers, who were partners living near Cov- 
ington, had 38 eoleates of bees and it so 
happened that one of our merchants had a 
lot of good coffee sugar which somehow had 
got scented with coal oil, so he offered it at 

alf price. Mv brothers concluded to try 
some of it for their bees, so they took all the 
honey away from one stock and fed them 
ebouzh of this scented sugar to do them over 
winter, they took it as though there was 
nothing in it and sealed the most of it over 
nicely; during the winter and spring they 
lost all their bees by dysentery except four, 
and the one that had the sugar was the only 
one that was not diseased. 

JacoB M, Mouter, Covington, Ohio. 

We give the above as a sample of many 
of the reports in the same direction. 
Next fall we will try and give plain and 
and simple directions for preparing bees 
tor winter. 

7l.—My experience in losing swarms by 
the swarming out process is as follows: I 
have never known a swarm in good condition 
with plenty of bees to leave the hive, whether 
wintered in a repository or on their summer 
stands. I have frequently lost, and have lost 
this spring, several weak swarms. Is it pos- 
sible that a few robbers get in and demoralize 
the swarms causing them to fly out leaving 
honey, brood and even the queen? I leave 
the question for others to solve. 

ScrentIric, 

Reports seem to indicate that it is weak 
colomes generally, but sometimes, we 
are sorry to add, good, strong ones; and 
we feel “cross” now to think of the recent 
loss of a favorite queen, bees and aii 
by this cause, leaving much unsealed 
brood in all stages. 

72.—L like ae" hive except the entrance, 
which looks like a poorthing. Perhaps your 
door-step when attached, makes it all right. 
Can you regulate the entrance in hot and cold 


weather in a satisfactory manner. 
JOHN ASHLEY, Bloomington, Ill, 








With the door step, (which should have 
two strips nailed across like a letter V 
inverted, to prevent warping, and to guide 
the bees to the entrance when made smai! 
in the spring,) we have no trouble. Those 
who prefer, can bore an auger-hole in the 
front end, and Mr. Quinby, we believe, 
thinks such an entrance an advantage, be- 
cause the bees show a preference for it ; 
we, however, can discover no positive ad- 
vantage and dislike the holes when any 
one of them happen to be used for an up- 
per story. Our aim has been to have any 
piece answer equally well anywhere, and 
to have those pieces as few and as plain 
and simple as is possibly consistent, with 
convenience and rapidity in handling. 

73.—Notwithstanding my loss, the evidence 
I see in favor of Sugar Syrup is so favorable 
that I would without doubt feed it ona i 
scale in preference to their native stores. It 
does look to me asif the idea would be one 
of vast service to us notwithstanding I have 
been slow to conclude that any food was as 


natural for them as their own stores. 
. WiLkKins, Cadiz, 0. 


* 74.—However objectionable tight top bars 


may be, I must think that it would be an ad- 
vantage to have the frames secured in their 
places at the top at least. I expect my ideas 
will be much modified by experience, but L 
find it very much like learning to swim; you 
have got to goin on your own judgment be- 
fore you know how, but had better keep in 
shallow water until you'xnow what you are 
abuut. I want all the advice from the exper- 
ienced that I can get, but as much of it is so 
conflicting, shall have to decide for myself af- 
ter all. G. Ler Porrer, 
Cedar Mountain, N. CU. 
Mr. P. utters some rare good sense in his 
last remarks, and we do hope he will try 
closed top frames in ‘shallow water’ be- 
fore “going in deep; as our experience 
may have some weight, we will give it 
freely. After an experience of five years 
with about 30 hives with closed top frames 
and as many more open top, we were 
forced to conclude the closed top out of 
the question, where bees are to be hand- 
led, as it seems to us they must be for box 
or extracted honey either. Wherever 
bees find two pieces of wood close or 
near each other in the hive, they glue 
them fast with propolis; also every crack 
and crevice and even the entrance blocks 
are “gummed” in place so that unless 
they are frequently “scraped off’ they 
cannot be kept up in place. Again, 
combs all alike in thickness and curva- 
ture, for they will curve, are not to be 
had, and the consequence is they must 
be always replaced in the same order or 
brood is killed and bees and combs are 
crushed. If we attempt to number the 
combs and always keep them in the same 
place and in the same hive, how are we 
to make artificial swarms and equalize 
brood and stores.’ Whenever an opening 
igs made into a hive large enough for a 
bee, those inside especially young bees, 
begin to crawl out and those outside to 
crawl in, and when we are closing the 
tops of the frames together the same: 
thing happens; it is true by bringing the 
sharp edge of the trame up gradually 
they can be made to crawlin or out, but 
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can we afford to waste so much time, for 
in extracting 50 two-story hives we should 
be obliged to do this 1000 times, With 
frames made of { width top bars we can 
give each comb wherever it may come, all 
the room needed, and the average thick- 
ness of the ten combs being such that we 
never find any trouble in giving each one 
the proper amount of room, or in remov- 
ing any one we wish “in a twinkling,” 
even without stopping operations in comb 
building, brood rearing or ovipositing. 
The same remarks will apply equally to 
closed end frames, yet almost every be- 
ginner in apiculture “goes strong’ on the 
idea that frames should be kept at fixed 
and equal distances; a very nice theory, 
like many other things, but we believe 
generally quite inconvenient when put in 
practice. , 

75.—Do you leave all the frames except the 
one in which you put the piece of comb, 
empty, orisit better to put in with it, other 
frames containing Seas, &e., from the old 
hive? Please answer if not too much trou- 
hie, for lam a beginner. 

James W. SEwALL, Old Town, Maine. 

A trame of sealed brood just next the 
comb containing the eggs from the im- 
ported or choice queen, would be an ex- 
cellent idea if one could be found in the 
old hive positively without eggs or larvae, 
or any brood cont might be put in affer 
queen cells were sealed from the choice 
eges. But be sure you make no mistake 
or you might blame the sender of the 
eggs when he was not in fault. 


76.—Tell the boys and girls to carry two or- 


three pineburre to throw at flying swarms, it 
will bring them every time, for pine burrs 
look like a bunch of bees. 
V, Stuart, Natchez, Miss. 
— > ew 


AN ITEM. 


TF a swarm of bees is hived in a “sim- 
» plicilty” or other movable comb hive, 
will they be as likely to build combs 


across the frames as parallel to and in 
them? What plan do you adopt to make 
them work by the “square rule?’ We 
need more light on the question, “How 
shall we get the bees to build straight 
combs in frames?” Light your candle, 
friend Novice, and place it on a “simplic- 
ity” hive. Jos. Suvrvon, Ithaca, N.Y. 

A pious old deacon who was fond of 
fish once told his boys ‘‘never, under any 
circumstances, to go fishing on the Sab- 
bath; but if they did to always bring 
home the fish.” 

Now we say don’t have natural swarms, 
but if you do, always give them some 
comb for a pattern, and insist on having 
each comb built between iwo good ones, 
or one and the side of the hive. ‘his is 
no more trouble than to feed your pony 
daily, yet you never omit that. We know 
of no nicer fun than to watch and direct 
the growth of new combs. Again, never 
put a new swarm into anempty “simplici- 
ty” hive, but if you do, fix the quilt close- 
ly over the top of the frames and raise 








the back end a little; we believe the bees 
seldom fail under such conditions to build 
their combs along the thin comb guide. 

—_— ~—_— 

We clip the following from the Rural 
New Yorker: 

Bees sy Mait.—The shippers of bees 
by mail are complaining because some of 
them pay only paper postage on their 
shipments while others are compelled by 
post-masters to pay letter postage. They 
demand an uniform interpretation of the 
law. Then the post-thasters are com- 
plaining because bees are shipped by 
mail, and evidently think they should be 
excluded. They are shipped in this 
wise: The cage is a block of wood, in 
which are three large holes, covered with 
a fine wire netting. Seven bees, includ- 
ing a queen bee, are placed in each com- 
partment, and are introduced through a 
hole in the side of the block, which is 
plugged up by a piece of sponge soaked 
in honey. The post-masters and clerks 
allege that the honey soaks through the 
paper placed over the holes and daubs 
other mail matter, and besides, as one 
post-master complained, the clerks in his 
office did not get through examing and 
studying the contrivance until the bees 
stung every one of them, and in showing 
them howit was made, and how to handle 
it without injury, they stung him too! 

Now it may be that all queen rearers 
use a block in which are bored three holes 
and that they put in seven bees, but we 
really cannot think they have been so 
careless, shiftless, or slovenly is the prop- 
er term teria as to put in honey in 
such a shape as to soil the other mail 
matter or allow a possibility of the bees 
getting out. If the wire cloth was pried 
off by the clerks of course they could not 
blame the bees nor the sender ; but as we 
read the postal laws a queen and a dozen 
bees can be sent for ftvo cents as well as 
other merchandise, and if any kind of 
care is used in shipping, there can be 
nothing about them to endanger the 
mails or employees of the department. 
Mr. J. W. Winder of Cincinnati, makes a 
queen cage that we think might answer 
excellently for mailing, if he will add a 
secure cap to confine the bees and also to 
aid in preventing it from being crushed. 
Mr. Quinby sent us a queen a few days 
ago with no other food than a hard lump 
of loaf sugar and some water in a sponge ; 
they seemed in excellent condition and 
we think the plan worthy of imitation. 

——_> oo —-— 

So many prefer } instead of 3 inch space 
between the frame and the Live, that we 
have reduced the length of the arms to 
our metal corners $ of an inch, and all 
made after May 20th, will have arms j in- 
stead of { as heretofore. The change is 
so slight that no inconvenience need re- 
sult thereby. 
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PROBLEMS. 


XO. 12. Can bees raise brood without 
| pollen if all other requisites be sup- 


plied, viz: Honey or sugar syrup, sum- 
mer temperature, eggs, etc? Our recent 
experiments seem to indicate they cannot; 
for instance, we placed several weak col- 
onies in our bee house during the late 
cold storms and warmed it with a stove to 
the proper temperature. Eggs were laid 
in abundance, but none of them were 
hatched into larvae until a warm day oc- 
curred, enablingthem to gather natural 
pollen, this was quickly gone and unseal- 
ed brood was found; there came more 
bad weather and when the pollen was 
gone we had the same thing over again. 
Even strong colonies destitute of pollen, 
during the bad weather, had only eggs and 
sealed brood, although fresh eggs were 
found daily, none seemed to hatch wntil 
pollen was secured. 


No. 13. “Novice” has so far “gone wild” 
on pollen that he insists on our offering a 
reward of $5.00 to the bee keeper who will 
give us a substitute at an expense of not 
exceeding 5c, per lb., that bees will use 
from an empty comb during bad weather 
and thus cause brood to be reared when 
desired. He reasons that one pound of 
pollen would produce more brood than ten 
lbs. of honey or syrup fed daily in small 
quantities, and the latter is certainly las 
borious compared with giving them a like 
quantity all at once. 

We have tried the unbolted meal that 
they work on freely when they can fly out, 
but have never been able to induce them 
to use anything of the kind in the hive; 
but “Novice says, a comb of old pollen 
even will insure a comb of unsealed lar- 
vae immediately, and so his ‘‘last hobby” 
is PURE SUGAR SYRUP FOR WINTER DIET, and 
then in March or April, or whenever brood 
is deemed desirable, CoMBS FILLED WITH 
POLLEN are only to be inserted to secure 
brood rearing up to any limit short of the 
number of eggs the queen can furnish, 
and observation shows that very few in- 
deed of the eggs laid are allowed to hatch 
during the months mentioned. We do 
not think much brood rearing desirable 
before March, and cannot find it any pos- 
itive advantage to have much brood rear- 
ed very late in the fall. Who will get the 


$5.00 ? 
a 
ANSWERS TO PROBLEMS. 


ee 


"TH ROBLEM 9. We have had two pie- 
4, ces of comb from Mr. McGaw, neither 
of which produced any larvae, owing to 


the frosty weather during the time they 
were on the way we suppose. Mr. McG. 
writes May 19th, thus: J 
Your,comb goes by way of Chicago, 
and it is several degrees colder there than 
here. In June, if you want a virgin 
queen, let me know and I will send you 
one, I mean free. I sell them at one dol- 


1 


lar each, and guarantee safe arrival. 


In answer to Problem No. 10,1 usea 
hinge constructed as follows: Take four 
common screw picture rings with } inch 
screw and about $ inch ring; screw two 
into the upper edge of the hinge at proper 
distance apart, and two into lower edge 
of corner, so they will set close inside the 
lower rings and the rings opposite. Pass 
a round strait hard wood stick through 
the rings and you have a hinge that costs 
but a trifle and can be taken apart ina 
second. Will this do until you find some- 
thing better? Yours, &c., 

Sciextirtc, 

Thanks friend Scientific, your device is 
very cheap, (rings can be purchased for 
40c. per gross,) and we think will an- 
swer every purpose. We would suggest 
smaller rings and a galvanized wire put 
through with the ends bent enough to keep 
them in place. These would be less in 
the way and we think will prove all that 
could be desired. One-eighth inch rings 
would do, and we shall think it a favor if 
any one can find a sample of such in the 
market and lowest wholesale rates. 
~~ <> 





Ovr bees will persist in rearing hosts ot 
drones. It is true Novice” slices their 
heads off; (“P. G.” refuses, as she says, 
‘tain’t in her department,”) but is it not 
a great waste to get up drones for decapi- 
tation? Wecan, with considerable trouble, 
get comb enough all worker for a few 
hives, but the. best will have some drone 
comb intermixed, Can we not have arti- 
ficial Comb all worker? Will not some 
one put them in the market? 
SEE 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Advertisements will be received at 10 cents 
per line each insertion, cash in advance; 
and we require that every Advertiser satisfies 
us of his responsibility and intention to do 


all thathe agrees, and that his goods are 
really worth the price asked for them. 





TRE ITALIAN QUEEN BEES,.—Send 

for circular and price list. Address J. 
SHAW & SON, Chatham Center, or I. E. 
DANIELS, Medina Co., 0. 


ONEY JARS.—One bb. per gross, $5.75: 
corks, 60 cts. Two Ibs. per gross, $8.75: 
corks, 70 cts. One-quart Fruit Jars with Tin 
Caps, per gross, $9.50, Other styles furnished 
if desired. Address 3 
NUNN BROS., Oberlin, 0. 








ANTED.—300 hives of bees to be used 
as nurses in rearing Italian Queens. 
Address, : - WILKIN, 
Cadiz, Harrison county, Obio, 





TALIAN BEES.—We offer for sale about - 


200 colonies of Italian Bees in the Ameri- 
can Movable-Comb Hive. Also Queens 
throughout the season. Purity and safe ar- 
rival guaranteed. For further particulars, 
prices, &c., send for circular: 

BALDWIN BROS. 
2-9 Sandusky, N. Y. 


